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occasional speeches, includes a number of his after-dinner responses. 
In his day he was one of the princes of this difficult art and his 
remarks even now have charm and grace, and are worth reading for 
their own sakes. 

Each volume shows a representation of Mr. Evarts, the last a 
bust by Augustus Saint-Gaudens. Particularly striking is the portrait 
by William Morris Hunt, found in the second volume. The intellect 
behind so eagle-like a face could scarcely fail to be of the first order. 
Such a man's own memoirs, done in the English or continental style, 
would be the best of memorials and the finest of informal reading on 
the history of his time. In their regretted absence the work under 
discussion was worth doing and has been well done. 

G. H. Robinson. 

A Treatise on the Law and Practice of Receivers. By 
Ralph E. Clark. The W. H. Anderson Company, Cincinnati. 2 
vols. pp. 2176. 

This work should commend itself to the practicing lawyer or 
other person who may be called upon to investigate or administer 
the rules and procedure governing receivers. Although the work 
is published in two large volumes the author has carefully divided 
the subject in a practical and orderly way, thereby making his 
subject matter readily accessible. Volume I deals with the rules 
of substantive law governing receivers as those rules have been 
developed by the courts beginning with the early English equity 
cases. Quotations and extracts from modern American and Eng- 
lish decisions are used freely by the author in the text of this 
volume. The second volume contains a review of the statutory 
law of receivers, found in the Acts of Congress and Parliament, 
and the legislatures of our states. These statutory rules and regu- 
lations cover both substantive and procedural matters, the latter 
being discussed in somewhat more detail than the former. In 
Chapter XXXV the author has grouped the citations of various 
state statutes covering the same general subjects giving the basis 
for quick reference and comparison. There is also an interesting 
chapter entitled Trading with the Enemy and Custodians of Alien 
Property. 

Volume II contains approximately two hundred forms covering 
the various phases of administration and procedure in receivership 
matters. The author has undoubtedly succeeded in producing a 
work which is useful and practical. 

M. C. Lynch. 

Handbook on the Law of Evidence. By Charles Frederic 
Chamberlayne. Edited by Arthur W. Blakemore and Dewitt C. 
Moore. Matthew Bender & Company, Albany, N. Y., 1919. pp. 
xxxiv, 1024. 

As stated in the preface : "This Handbook on the Law of Evi- 
dence is designed to present to the Bench and the Bar in compact 
form the important rules and principles of evidence as applied in 
both civil and criminal trials and proceedings, with a treatment in 
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clear and succinct style of all the leading questions involved in a 
consideration of the subject." It does not seem to the reviewer that 
the volume accomplishes this purpose. It is not in the form of 
a code like Wigmore's Pocket Code of Evidence, nor a code 
with illustrations like Stephens' Digest, nor is it a statement of 
the law in the language of lawyers, like Jones' one-volume work, 
nor again is it a concise exposition of the theories and principles 
for students, like Hughes'. The terminology is novel and the lit- 
erary expression often obscure and involved. The book can hardly 
be used for quick reference, as one must have read much of what 
goes before to know what is meant by the "involution of reason- 
ing," "objective relevancy," "psychological identity." Take for 
example the last paragraph of section 1017: "In any particular 
case the res gestae may be equivocal as to the mental state of the 
person in question; certainly, not clear beyond a reasonable doubt. 
The obvious and frequently the sole administrative expedient is 
to broaden the field of inquiry beyond the res gestae of the par- 
ticular case by introducing in evidence proof of what happened 
upon other occasions so related to the facts under investigation 
that by the elimination, or as it were, the cancellation of infirma- 
tive hypotheses or explanations the steady line or channel of a 
single sufficient operative cause may be shown to run through 
the entire series of connected transactions and stand revealed as 
the real mental state of the person in question throughout them 
all." 

The late Mr. Chamberlayne was a deep student and an origi- 
nal thinker. He had worked out the principles that should and 
will in time govern the law of evidence. The attempt, however, 
to fit the present law into its future forms results in a succession 
of misfits. The great service that could be done would be for 
someone to explain in simple language Mr. Chamberlayne's theory 
and his conception of the principles of evidence. A little book 
of that kind not intended as a "practical manual for constant use 
in trials of litigated cases" might have an influence in shaping 
the development of the law much like Thayer's Preliminary 
Treatise on Evidence. 

A. M. Kidd. 

The Army and the Law. By Garrard Glenn. Columbia 
University Press, New York City, 1918. pp. 197. 

Because he combines within his individual self a plurality of 
characters and personalities, the soldier presents a difficult problem 
in legal classification. He is a citizen of the realm and, as such, is 
bound by its laws. At the same time he is a citizen of the military 
state, and by its code subjected to liabilities not cast upon citizens 
of the commonwealth as such. Upon occasion these allegiances 
may, in appearance at least, come into conflict. Moreover, in the 
discharge of the ultimate function of his calling, the soldier falls 
within the operation of still another set of rules; those covering 
the situations which arise out of the existence of actual war. 



